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BOOK REVIEWS. 23 1 

Studies in the Christian Evidences : Being Apologetics for the Times. By 
Alexander Mair, D.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1 894. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Pp. xvi+415. §2.25. 
It is gratifying to see that there is a demand for a third edition of this 
work. While by no means of the same class as Professor Bruce's Apologetics, 
it is probably more serviceable for the general reader, and well deserves the 
Gold Medal awarded its second edition by the American Tract Society in 
1 89 1. The third differs from the earlier editions in that the entire work has 
been subjected to revision, a chapter added on " Recent Views with Regard to 
the Pentateuch," and the whole work brought very well down to date. The 
author's literary style is admirable; his mind singularly well balanced, and 
while he can hardly be claimed as a specialist in criticism, his knowledge of 
the main line of both Old and New Testament scholarship is good. His 
method is stimulating without being polemical, and his conclusions are health- 
fully conservative. As a sample of his habit of discriminating statement, 
reference may be made to the new chapter on Pentateuchal criticism. Dr. 
Mair finds 1 (1) that the material of the Pentateuch is very ancient and not 
the fabrication of a late stage in Jewish history ; (2) that the body of this 
material was partly compiled and partly composed by Moses ; (3) that it is 
not necessary to deny redaction in the case of the Pentateuch any more than 
in the case of Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles ; (4) that it is possible 
that separate passages, and the final editing was in the time of Ezra ; (5) that 
this view does not interfere with the authority of the books ; (6) that, at the 
very least, Christ regards Moses as being virtually the author or redactor, 
although not necessarily the final editor. 

Especially commendable are, also, the chapters upon the "Authenticity 
of the New Testament," the "Unquestioned Epistles of Paul," "Some Impor- 
tant Converging Lines, and the Argument Therefrom," and the Appendix 
which contains notes illustrating the body of the work. 

Taken altogether, it would be hard to name a better book to put into the 
hands of a young man or woman who needs a scholarly and discriminating 
presentation of the evidences of our faith that shall be at once readable and 
accurate. S. M. 

Israelitische und Judische Geschichte. Von J. Wellhausen. 

This work represents the execution of a plan formed twenty years ago, but 
covers more ground. The original design included only the history of Israel, 
whereas the book carries on the narrative to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans. It has grown out of the famous article " Israel" in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, which was written at the suggestion of the late Professor 
W. Robertson Smith, and is intended to supplement the "Prolegomena." 
The greater part of the volume is devoted to Jewish history, partly for internal 

1 Pp. 286-7. 
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reasons, and partly because the critical substratum of Israelitish history has 
been laid elsewhere, so that detailed repetition seemed undesirable. The 
matter is arranged is twenty-four chapters, the first of which is introductory, 
dealing with geography and ethnology, the following nine trace the fortunes 
of the chosen people and their religion down to the exile, and the remaining 
fourteen pursue the development of Judaism. The account of the beginnings 
of Israelitish history assumes, as might be supposed, the unhistorical charac- 
ter of many of the statements in the Pentateuch. The Exodus is not denied 
but is treated very lightly. The departing Hebrews who represented only 
seven out of the twelve tribes were not very numerous, and were accustomed 
to life in the wilderness where they found some of their kindred. Their united 
action was the work of Moses who reminded them of Yahveh the God of their 
fathers, and made the conviction that he was the God of Israel and Israel his 
people the basis of the nation and its history. No Hebrew literature from the 
time of Moses has come down to us, although " The Song of Deborah " is only a 
little later. The journey through the wilderness of the Sinaitic peninsula is said 
to have been accomplished in a few days, a statement which implies the sub- 
stantial rejection of the story of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. The 
rapid numerical increase of the Israelites in Canaan is accounted for by the 
absorption of a large number of Canaanites who were more highly civilized than 
their conquerors. Israel therefore passed very quickly from the nomad into 
the settled condition, and thus escaped the fate which befell some of the 
neighboring peoples of the same stock, who kept close to the edge of the desert, 
had in fact "one foot standing in it." The most noteworthy characteristic of 
the period of the Judges was the fusion of the old and new elements of the 
population, a process which was on the whole quietly effected. Political unity, 
which had been practically non-existent except in times of great danger, was 
achieved in some measure through the Philistines. It was this active nation 
of traders and soldiers which awoke Israel from its slumber. The war waged 
with them was the fire in which the Israelitish monarchy was forged. Of the 
first three kings David is singled out for fullest treatment. His significance 
which cannot " easily be rated too high " was mainly political. He was indeed a 
poet but not a sacred poet. It was late Jewish tradition which made him into 
a Levitical saint and pious hymn-writer. No part of the Psalter is pre-exilic. 
The story of the beginning, progress, and decay of the Northern kingdom is 
told briefly but freshly. Cuneiform literature has of course been utilized, 
although more sparingly than might have been anticipated. The identifica- 
tion of Pul with Tiglath-pileser III. (who, however, perhaps by a clerical 
error, is described as Tiglath-pileser II.) seems to be doubted. At any rate 
Pul and Tiglath-pileser are named in two successive sentences without the 
least hint that the same person is referred to. The remarks on the mission of 
Elijah and the rise of the new prophetic order are especially interesting. 
Elijah "the grandest of biblical heroes," "whose image has been preserved 
by legend, not by history," is rather hesitatingly depicted as the first cham- 
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pi on of the supremacy of Jehovah. The idea of God was beginning to pass 
beyond the national barrier. But he and the like-minded Micaiah ben Imla 
were in advance of their time. Their work was developed by Amos and 
Hosea, and (in the Southern kingdom) by Isaiah. These prophets believed 
in a moral order which embraces the world, in what has been called " ethical 
monotheism." For them history was a drama with the nations for actors, 
Israel for the hero, and God for the poet ; and the drama revealed with awful 
distinctness the divine righteousness. The immediate occasion of their activity 
was the alarmingly rapid growth of the Assyrian power. One of its main 
results was the striving after religious reformation. The prophets were the 
founders of the religion of the law. The rise of Hebrew literature strictly 
speaking, is ascribed to the century extending from 850 to 750 B. C. The 
contrast between the purely oral prophesying of Elijah and Elisha and the use 
of writing by Amos about a hundred years later, is explained by the transition 
from a non-literary age to one in which literature was cultivated. The chap- 
ter in which this view is propounded — "God, world, and life in the old 
Israel" is very striking and instructive, although many of the details are open 
to question. Very notable too are the following chapters, called respectively 
" The deliverance of Judah," and ** The prophetic reformation." It is assumed 
that Deuteronomy dates from the latter half of the seventh century B. C. It 
is professedly a supplement to the decalogue, which may have originated in 
the reign of Manasseh. The discovery of it in the temple is noted without 
•comment. Nothing is said about a pious conspiracy among the priests. 
Wellhausen is more reticent than some of his followers. The way in which 
Isaiah's teaching is handled is far from satisfactory. The translation of the 
well-known words which are usually rendered "Although your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow," etc. (Isaiah 1 : 18), as interrogatives 
(" shall they be as white as snow ? " etc.) furnishes a very insecure basis for 
the daring assertion that the prophet proclaims not forgiveness of sins but 
simply righteous retribution. Almost as questionable is the remark that noth- 
ing is ascribed to the strong and righteous king to come forth from David's 
stem (Isaiah 1 1 : 1-9) which exceeded the measure of what was possible 
under existing circumstances. This prophecy in the ninth chapter is dis- 
creetly passed over. The work of Jeremiah, "the last, and in some respects, 
the greatest prophet," is discussed in a rather short chapter. His significance 
for development of religion is considered to have been very great. The 
record of his experience proved very helpful to the saints of following ages. 
" He is the father of true prayer in which the poor soul expresses its deeper 
than human misery and its higher than human confidence, its shrinking, and 
doubting, and immovable steadfastness of trust." The Psalms would not 
have been written but for Jeremiah. He constitutes a link between the national 
piety of earlier times and the individual piety of later ages. The chapter on 
the Exile is also not so full as might have been expected from the impor- 
tance of the subject. The two prophets of this period, Ezekiel and Deutero- 
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Isaiah, pioneer two movements. The former, whose writings are the only 
remains of ancient Hebrew literature which have come down to us in their 
original form and extent supplies the germs of Jewish eschatology and sub- 
stitutes holiness for righteousness as the Jewish ideal. The most important 
step in the direction of the law as represented by the priestly code was taken 
by Ezekiel. The latter (Deutero-Isaiah), who is responsible only for chapters 
40-55, the remaining chapters having been proved in Wellhausen's judgment 
to be the product of a later period, introduces the thought of Israel's mission 
to the rest of mankind. " It is the exile which effects the transition from a 
national religion to a world religion and metamorphoses Israel into the mis- 
sionary of the latter." The chapter treating of the restoration includes a 
long note on the identity of Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, defending it against 
the theory of de Saulcy. The chapter entitled "The Law" sketches the dis- 
tinctive features of the priestly code. Nearly half the volume is devoted to 
the period "between the books;" and this full treatment of an exceedingly 
important but comparatively little known part of Jewish annals is a welcome 
contribution to the literature on the subject. Many interesting questions are 
touched on or discussed at length in this portion of the work ; for instance, 
the gradual development of Judaism into "a veritable idolatry of the law;" 
the rise and growth of the Sanhedrin ; the names "Pharisee," "Sadducee," 
"Essene," and the sects which they describe ; the origin and character of 
several books of Scripture, and the adaptation of earlier Scriptures to fresh 
needs. On all these points, as on many others, this volume furnishes much 
useful information and many valuable suggestions. The chapter on Herod 
the Great is a fine bit of historical writing, although the bloody old tyrant is 
on the whole too gently handled. It is hard to believe that in some of his 
most dreadful deeds he acted conscientiously. The chapter "the Gospel " in 
which John, Jesus and Paul are successively passed in review is well written, 
although it bristles with debatable matter. John and Jesus, it is affirmed, had 
to deal with the same question as that which confronted Amos and Jeremiah, 
and they answered it in the same way. They, too, felt the necessity for the 
fall of the theocracy. Like them, Jesus preached righteousness, but his con- 
ception of it differed from that in fashion. To the opera ofieranda of the 
Scribes and Pharisees Jesus opposed disposition, motive. Whilst they aimed 
at avoiding sin and keeping themselves holy, he urged the service of the 
neighbor. Morality, according to him, consisted in unsparing readiness to 
help others, in unselfish patience, in faithful work. Concerning the kingdom 
of God too, the idea of Jesus was different from that of his contemporaries. 
And he went beyond speaking of the kingdom. He planted the germ of it on 
earth. The writer's real estimate of our Lord can hardly be discovered from 
this chapter. He admits his utter unlikeness to his surroundings. "Ecce 
homo — a divine miracle in that age and that environment." Yet he seems 
to deny the resurrection. The conversion of Paul is touched very slightly. 
The metamorphosis of the persecuting Rabbi into the Christian apostle is not 
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in the least explained. The work of Paul consisted in cutting the bond which 
united the Gospel and the law and justifying the act. He placed Christianity 
in the only congenial soil. The last chapter treating of the fall of Jerusalem 
and the Temple and glancing at the subsequent development of Judaism is 
relatively unimportant. The work as a whole is a masterpiece. Facts gath- 
ered from many sources are cleverly grouped and acutely estimated. The 
style is always forcible, often brilliant. There are not a few short incisive 
sentences which remind the reader of Tacitus. As a survey of the history of 
Israel (in the wider sense of the name) from the Exodus to the second des- 
truction of Jerusalem, looked at from the purely human point of view, it is 
admirable. As an attempt at explaining that history, it is far from successful. 
Wellhausen elucidates much but he has failed fully to account for the extra- 
ordinary vitality of Jewish life and thought under so many adverse influences. 
The phenomena as he presents them are an insoluble enigma. The book is 
neatly printed, but the absence of indexes is a serious defect. 

W. Taylor Smith. 



